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DAISY’S CHOICE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a beautiful road, leading through a green, 
undulating country, rich in corn-fields and wood- 
lands. It was bordered by tall hedges, of which 
the hawthorn blossom was over, and had been 
succeeded by the delicate pink of the wild roses. 
The sloping banks were rich with fern fronds of 
the commoner sorts, but full of grace ; they were 
sprinkled, too, with the tiny heart’s-ease and the 
blue veronica. The road was deeply cut in some 
places, and then those banks were exquisite walls 
of greenness, and the wild hedge above made quite 
a shadow for travellers. It was as sweet a place 
as you could find in England ; and at six o’clock 
on a May morning, with a blue, unclouded sky, and 
the birds making jubilee in the woods, and faint, 
delicious odours coming on every breath of wind, 
it was an exceedingly pleasant place to linger in. 
So seemed to think a gentleman who was riding 
very slowly between the deep banks and shady 
hedgerows. He was a tall, powerfully built man, 
and he rode a strong, useful horse ; but both horse 
and rider seemed pretty well tired out; and no 
wonder, seeing they had travelled a good many 
miles together, and the latter, at least, had not 
been in bed all night. The man rode with his 
head drooping a little, seldom looking up at the 
beauty by which he was surrounded. He had 
seen it all very often before, at all seasons of the 
year, and all hours of the day and night; for he 
was that hardest worked of all people—a village 
doctor. A turn in the road brought him suddenly 
face to face with another person, and he checked 
his horse. ‘Daisy!’ he said, and the tired look 
disappeared from his face in an instant. She was 
a very young girl, hardly more than seventeen, 
a good twenty years younger than the doctor, who 
was nearer forty than thirty. At the first glance, 
you could not help seeing that she was beautiful, 
and more than that. She had that picturesque 
grace which one often sees in pictures, and so 
seldom in real life. Her slender, undulating 


figure ; her free, natural gestures ; every turn of 
her head and pose of her body, were thoroughly 
graceful. This was what first struck every one in 
Daisy Barton. People always sail of her: ‘She 
is like a picture.’ She was simply dressed in a 
light-blue cotton gown and a broad hat; yet 
everything about her was so fresh and delicate, 
that she might have gone anywhere dressed just as 
she was then, and no one would have thought of 
finding fault. She had crisp, wavy hair, that 
curled in her neck, and would not be brushed out 
straight. The only approximation she could make 
to the prevailing fashion was to tie it in a bunch 
of curls behind, with a blue ribbon. She had 
sweet, lustrous blue eyes, clear as those of a child ; 
and slie had a sensitive, flexible mouth. It was a 
face you could not soon weary of, for its expres- 
sion was so constantly varying, and you were always 
learning something new in it. It would be beauti- 
ful, even after its owner should be old, and when 
the sunny brown hair should have become white ; 
for those clear eyes could never lose their purity, 
and the sweet smile would linger till the coffin-lid 
was shut on it. 

The doctor got off his horse, which stood 
patiently beside him while he put his arm round 
Daisy, and kissed her very gently. She turned 
and walked with him, he keeping one arm round 
her, and throwing the bridle over the other. 

‘I did not expect to meet you out so early,’ he 
said. 

‘Nor I you,’ she answered. ‘The morning 
looked so lovely when I opened my eyes, that I 
jumped up. It would be a sin to sleep away 
those bright hours ; they are the sweetest of the 
whole day. There is a sort of flavour about the 
morning air that is at no other time. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, smiling down at her. ‘ But I did 
not feel it till you came.’ 

‘I wonder if you see things with the same eyes 
as I do, doctor?’ 

‘Why—no. I see them with my own,’ 

She laughed softly. ‘That is not what I mean. 
Is not all this lovely ?’ 
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They had climbed slowly out of one of the deep 
cuttings, and had reached one of the high points 
of the road, where they could command a view of 

en corn-fields and wooded slopes. Below them 

y the vill of Thornregis, its white houses 
gleaming in ‘the sun ; and past it the Drew ~~ 
slowly between its luxuriant banks, crossed by its 
gray old bridge. Far off, a dim blue line marked 
the sea, and they could trace the windings of the 
Drew nearly till it was lost there. 

The doctor stood still, and looked round him 

vely. ‘It is very beautiful: a man must be 
blind not to see that. Yet, I don’t know that I 
feel about it just as you do. You see, I’m a stupid 
old fellow, Daisy, and I think so much about other 
things. I believe the most beautiful thing in the 
world to me is your face, my darling.’ 

Daisy was silent. She did not pay any attention 
whatever to the compliment, albeit he was not 
iven to making many. They walked on again, 
own hill now, — 4 from the opener country 
into a wooded dell, where the village was again 
lost sight of, though they were approaching it 
more nearly. When she spoke, it was of some- 
thing else that he had said. ‘You are not stupid ; 
I know better than that. You are very clever 
about your own profession, and I know you have 
written books that are thought much of, Leng 
can’t understand them. And you are very kind 
and good ; every one knows that.’ 

She said this as much to herself as to him, and 
as if ing for her own comfort. He said 
nothing, but looked down at her very rey 
No one could doubt that what she said of 
Carleton’s goodness was true, who looked at his 
face. It was a strong face. Strength lay in the 
broad brow; in the massive jaw; in the keen, 
stead gray eyes. It was a face which all sick 
people an poor people instinctively trusted, 
it was so gentle and wise. He was, as she said, 
clever in his own profession; more than merely 
clever; he was greater in it than she could know. 

‘ Have you been up all night?’ she asked. 

‘Yes; I needed to be.’ 

‘You must be very tired?’ 

‘Not now. I was, a little ago’ 

* Ah, how hard you work!’ 

‘ Not harder than many others ; and I am strong. 
I’m good for nothing except hard work, you know, 
Daisy. He spoke lightly ; yet there was a shadow, 
ianllly ptible, both on his face and in his 
voice. They were silent for a little, till his eye 


was caught by a pretty blue-and-gold volume | said 


which she carried in her hand, ‘What have you 
been reading?’ he asked, taking it from her, and 
turning over the leaves. ‘ Poetry—Byron. Child, 
I am not sure that this is good for you.’ 

She looked up at him with her blue, innocent 
eyes. ‘ My not?’ she said wonderingly. ‘It is 
very beautiful.’ 

‘Is it? Ihave heard people say so, who under- 
stood those things better than I do; but there may 
be poison in it nevertheless’ He glanced at her 
face. ‘But I daresay it won’t do you much harm 
—not the sort of harm it might do some’ 

He was right ; it would not do her much harm 
in the way he meant; her nature drank in the 
beauty, and let the evil roll off, as dew from a leaf. 
Yet, as she read it, she dimly to comprehend 
that there were depths of love and passion which 
she had never dreamed of, and which half-frightened, 
half-fascinated her. Had some drops of the 


poison entered her mind when she began to think 
the doctor and his work rather commonplace, and 
vaguely to wish that there had been some different, 
some more exciting element in her life? She 
was so very young, and she hardly knew the worth 
of an honest man’s love, or guessed that even in 
its quietness lay its depth and strength. 

‘by the way,’ he said, as he gave her back the 
book, ‘ there is some one coming down here whom 
you will like to see. I used to know him long 
ago, but we have taken such different lines since 
that, I hardly thought we would cross each other 
again. But he is quite in ~ way. Have you 
ever heard of Gerald Vivian ?” 

‘ The poet ?” 

*I believe he has written something or other’ 

Daisy’s face flushed, and her eyes brightened. 
* You don’t mean to say that he is coming here ?’ 

The doctor checked his patient horse once more, 
while he fumbled, first in one pocket and then in 
another. ‘I should have it somewhere.’ 

‘What is it ?’ said Daisy impatiently. 

‘A note I had from him. Perhaps I left it on 
my desk. He says—— Ah, here it is.’ 

She took it eagerly, and read : 


Dear CaRLETON—I have lost sight of you for 
so long, that I did not even know you had settled 
at Thornregis, till I heard so casually the other 
day. I hear that the Drew is a good trout-river ; 
and as I have been feeling knocked up lately, I 
think I will run down, and stay a week with you. 
if you will have me. We'll have a talk over ol 
college days and chums.—Yours truly, 

GERALD VIVIAN. 


‘Oh!’ said Daisy, drawing a long breath. 

‘Why, child, you look quite excited,’ said the 
doctor laughing. 

‘No wonder. I have been so fond of his poetry, 
it is so lovely; and now, to think of seeing him! 
But I shall be too much afraid of him to speak to 
him, I’m sure.’ 

‘You need not: he is not at all formidable ; at 
least, he was not, as I remember him,’ 

‘ Of course, you have written ?’ 

‘Yes. He may be here to-day or to-morrow.’ 

‘ And you have really never read his poems ?’ 

‘No, indeed.—You see, he said humbly, ‘I’ve 
so little time. And besides, even if I did read 
them, I don’t think I could understand them! 

Daisy sighed ; the doctor glanced at her side- 
wise, and sighed too. ‘You are my poem,’ he 


She gave him a beautiful look, and laid her 
hand on his arm, and he looked satisfied. 

They were entering the village ; but they walked 
on slowly, still together. Every one knew the 
doctor, and every one had known Daisy all her 
life ; it was known also that they belonged to each 
other, and people looked on them with approval. 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world that 
she should marry him who had watched over her 
motherless childhood ; it was only making a little 
closer bonds that had been very close before. The 
eg ors were coming to their doors to look out at 
the bright May sky, and they got many a kindly 
glance and nod as they passed. They went up the 
long street, and oa before two houses that 
stood close together. Daisy would not have far to 
go when she married the doctor. Her father’s 
house was an old-fashioned one, standing with its 
gable to the road, and with a wide court in front 
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of the door, laid out prettily in turf and flower- 
beds. On the other side of this flower-garden 
was the doctor’s house, which stood in the usual 
fashion, with its front-door to the street, so that 
its gable formed the boundary of Mr Barton’s 
garden. In this gable, on the ground-floor, was 
the room which the doctor called his surgery, and 
where he constantly sat when at home. It was a 
pleasant room in itself, with a heterogeneous sort 
of odds and ends of furniture that had accumulated 
there during the years of the doctor’s life at Thorn- 
regis. The medicine-bottles were all stowed away 
in a great carved oak press, which filled one end 
of the room altogether. Another side was covered 
by book-shelves, containing a very professional 
library. There were comfortable arm-chairs and 
sofas, and curious old escritoires scattered about ; 
the doctor had a fancy for picking up bits of old- 
fashioned furniture. The room was sunny, and 
altogether had a homely pleasant air about it ; and 
more than all, there was that wide deep window 
looking into Daisy’s garden. The doctor’s writing- 
table was drawn close to it, so that by merely liftin 
his head, he could see her go backward and hewenl 
among her flowers. Often it stood wide open, so 
that they could carry on a disjointed sort of con- 
versation while she raked and watered. People at 
Thornregis were too unsophisticated to think evil 
of any such proceedings. 

It was all very charming and very natural, and 
the doctor was thoroughly content. Perhaps it 
was just too natural for Daisy to be quite satisfied 
with it, and had come about too easily in the 
ordinary course of things. There seemed never to 
have been any change in her life ; and when she 
married, there would be very little. There would 
still be the old village, the people whose faces were 
all familiar to her ; she would have her old garden, 
where every plant was a friend ; and she would 
live with the doctor, whom she had known all her 
life. It was to be very peaceful, very happy ; but 
the young are restless, and crave change. They 
would fain leave the old everyday things, and go 
out into the world, where all is new, and vague, 
and own. 


CHAPTER II. 


The doctor was in his surgery, but not alone. 
He was busy doing something with bottles—going 
for them to the oak press, and bringing them to 
the table near the window, where the processes of 
examining, shaking, and putting mysterious sub- 
stances, which had been weighed critically in a 
oy of small scales, into them. He was watched 

y a young man who loun in the window, 
and who looked on with a look half-curiosity, half- 
amusement. 

‘Frankly, now, Carleton, he said, ‘do you not 
find it rather slow work living down here? It isa 
pretty enough place for a week or two ; but for the 
whole year—to live one’s whole life in, I don't 
think I could stand it! 

‘ The difference is, said the doctor coolly, ‘ that 
you are an idle man and I am a busy one,’ 

‘But with your abilities, it seems to me that 
your being buried here is simple waste.’ 

‘My work is here” 

‘Yes ; but an inferior man would do the work 
as well.’ 

‘Hardly. Do you think that the health of poor 


Ip, people matters less than the health of rich ones ?? 


‘Well, no; not if you put it in that way. But 
I was thinking of you.’ 

‘Thank you ; but 1am content. Are you?’ 

Mr Vivian did not answer; he turned to the 
window, and looked out. The doctor went to his 
oak press to search for something, softly whistling 
a few bars of a tune the while. 

‘ Whose house is that opposite ?’ 

‘Mr Barton’s’ 

‘Isn’t it rather disagreeable to be overlooked so? 
They must see right in at this window.’ 

A curious little smile played about the doctor’s 
mouth. ‘I’ve never found it so.’ 

‘It is a pretty little garden, though,’ said Vivian, 
leaning his arms on the window-sill—‘ Why, 
Carleton, he went on with a sudden change of 
tone, ‘ who is that ?’ 

The doctor glanced out. ‘That is Miss Barton. 

‘What a lovely girl!’ 

He drew back behind the window-curtain, and 
watched her. Daisy was in a simple white muslin, 
and her curly hair was tied with blue ribbons. 
She had come cut, as she did every evening, to 
water her flowers, and she moved slowly among 
them with her little watering-pot in her hand. She 
glanced up at the surgery-window, and seeing only 
the doctor, gave him one of her brightest smiles. 

‘ Are you busy?’ she said, as she came near the 
window. 

The doctor held up a bottle by way of answer. 

‘Oh, you can leave that just now; this is such a 
lovely evening, and I want you to help me. 

He smiled. ‘May I bring some one with me, 
then ?” 

She drew back, flushing. 
had come.’ 

‘ Will you come out?’ said the doctor to Vivian ; 
and they went round by the front-door, and in at 
Mr Barton’s garden-gate. Now, although Daisy’s 
garden was overlooked by the doctor, he had that 

wrivilege all to himself, for it was completely 
hidden from the street by a thick and tall laurel 
hedge. The gate was made through this hedge, so 
that one entered the garden under a — arc 

‘This is Mr Vivian, Daisy, said the doctor, 
going up to her; and they bowed to one another, 
Daisy not venturing to lift her eyes. Her cheeks 
were still flushed, and as she gained courage, she 
gave a swift glance at his face with her bright blue 
eyes. As she did so, she thought it was one of the 
most beautiful faces she had ever seen in her life : 

ale and sallow, but with finely cut features, and 
ighted up by a pair of wonderfully dark and 
lustrous eyes—eyes that seemed unfathomable in 
their depth, and that could be fiery, dreamy, sad, 
all by turns. When he spoke to her, it was in a 
voice soft and musical, very different from the 
hard dry tone he had used in the surgery. 
was no undertone of discontent now. ‘This is a 
sweet place, Miss Barton. What a lovely little 
nook you have ; it is like some convent gardens I 
have seen. 

Daisy ventured another glance at him. The 
poet was not so very formidable after all. . 

‘It is very quiet, she answered ; ‘and there is 
a beautiful view from one part. Would you like 
to see it ?’ she asked timidly. 

“If you please ;’ and she led him away from her 
flowers, along a shady walk, that took them quite 
to the other side of the garden, where a low wall 
separated it from the river-banks. Sitting on this 
wall, they could look across the Drew, and away 
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over sloping meadow-land, to the distant blue line 
of sea, into which the sun was just then sinking 
in clear golden radiance. Vivian looked at it in 
silence ; he had too much real poetry in him to 
say much. Daisy looked at him, as he stood with 
his face turned towards the sunset, the rich glow 
resting on it. He turned suddenly, and caught 
her admiring, reverent look, and it pleased him. 
Mr Vivian was accustomed to a great deal of 
admiration, and his fine dark eyes had done a con- 
siderable amount of execution; but his appetite 
for worship was by no means satiated. Besides, 
there was something piquant about Daisy: she 
was very beautiful, and his critical eye noticed the 
rare grace of her motions. As he watched her, 
leaning against the old wall, her head slightly 
bent and her eyes drooping, with the sunset 
lighting up her wavy hair, he thought he had 
never seen any one at all like her before. She 
was not the sort of person one might expect to 
meet in an out-of-the-world place like Thornregis. 

The doctor, who had often seen Daisy’s favourite 
view before, had been looking round her garden to 
see what he could do for her. He found rose-trees 
that needed nailing up, and called her to ask where 
the hammer was. She went into the house for it, 
and then stood by the doctor, giving directions 
while he nailed. Vivian felt annoyed that their 
téte-c-téte had been interrupted, and her attention 
directed to other things; he was one of those 
people who are accustomed to be first in almost 
any company, and felt ill used when he was not 
being taken special notice of. He looked at the 
early roseluds, and smelled them discontentedly : 
Daisy unconsciously mollified him by pulling one 
of her cream-coloured tea-roses, and giving it to 
him. He gave her one of his most beautiful smiles, 
and put it in his button-hole. She did not think of 
giving one to the doctor, though he was working 
for her. She had grown so used to have him as a 
slave, that it seemed only natural that he should 
do the work, while Vivian stood and looked on 
with his beautiful dark eyes. 

Presently, Mr Barton came out to them. He 
nodded to the doctor, who was now perched up ona 
ladder, nailing some high branches, and crossed to 
where Vivian stood. He was a tall, slender old 
man, with a fine face, and long white hair falling 
on his shoulders. He said: ‘Mr Vivian, your 
coming is quite an event in the life of this little 
girl of mine. I scarcely think you can have a 
more fervent admirer than she is.’ 

This was pleasant to hear, and Vivian bowed and 
smiled. Daisy blushed, and whispered: ‘O hush, 
papa ;’ and then murmured something about going 
to get tea ready, and disappeared through the ivy- 
covered porch. 

Vivian thought it was all like a scene in an old 
romance: the quaint garden, with its high laurel 
hedge, and clipped yews and box-trees; its gay 
flower-beds set in the turf, and one or two vases 
filled with creeping-plants ; the gray, ivy-covered 
house ; the courteous, white-haired gentleman who 
was talking to him; and then Daisy came to the 
door, and standing there with her white dress and 
bright hair, surrounded by the frame of glossy 
ivy-leaves, put the finishing touch to the picture. 

‘Will you come in to tea?’ she said ; and the 
doctor came down from his ladder, and they all 
went in together. Inside the house, there was the 
same air of quaint picturesqueness: the drawing- 
room smelled of the dried rose-leaves which filled 


the old china jars that stood on old-fashioned 
cabinets ; the furniture was all old, and its colours 
were toned down into soft harmonious tints. Daisy 
sat at the tea-table, and poured the tea into little 
old china cups. She looked very young and bright 
herself, and seemed to make a sunshine in the 
room. Altogether, it felt to Vivian like the rest 
he had wanted; he was tired of the noise and 
whirl of London, and of its conventional beauties 
who lionised him: this was something quite fresh 
and charming. 

After tea, he asked Daisy to sing, and she went 
to the piano, and sang some simple airs very 
prettily. Then Vivian sat down, and from the 
first note he struck, he wrapped Daisy’s soul in a 
dream of delight. He had one of those pathetic 
tenor voices that float in mournful, sweet cadences, 
that seem to be the very utterance of the soul of 
the singer. It could be sad, pleading, passionate ; 
it could rise in the upper notes into triumph, and 
sink down again low, quivering, as if in pain, 
Daisy had never heard anything like it before ; it 
fairly bewitched her, and she would have sat still 
for hours listening. When he stopped, she felt as 
if she could hardly bear the silence; and she 
begged him so sweetly fur another song, and then 
another, that he sat singing to her till long after 
the darkness fell. Like most fine singers, it was 
happiness for him to sing, when he had a listener 
who could understand him. 

The doctor had slipped away, and was out in the 
dark village street, where firelight gleamed through 
the unshuttered windows of the cottages. He 
walked with his head down, and for once his 
thoughts were those of repining. ‘ How fascinated 
she looked, my poor little Daisy. I wish I could 
sing like that. A man onght to be happy who 
can pour out the thoughts of his heart so. Itisa 
gift of God’ 

He stood still, and looked up to the sky, where 
the stars were shining out; and as he looked, he 
felt himself poor and mean compared with the 
gifted Vivian. Only for a moment; he was too 
truly noble to indulge long in sickly fancies. He 
knew he was what God had meant him to be, and 
that was enough for him. He turned into a low 
doorway, and went into a little room, where a poor 
creature lay in pain ; and then he forgot all about 
Vivian, and thought only of his own work. 


OATHS OF OFFICE. 


THose who have never studied the subject, says 
Lord Chelmsford, would be astonished to learn the 
enormous number of oaths exacted, by law and 
custom, from British officials. These oaths are 
of two kinds—oaths of allegiance to the sovereign 
and her successors, and oaths of fidelity in the 
discharge of official duties. 

Although five out of thirteen Royal Commis- 
sioners concur in declaring the first-named to be 
needless in peaceful and prosperous times, and 
unobserved in days of difficulty and danger, we 
are not likely to see the oath of allegiance abolished 
altogether; but there can be little doubt that it 
will be confined to the great officers of state 
and the higher judicial functionaries, instead of 
being required from all ranks and degrees of office- 
holders. The term oflice-holder must be taken 
in its widest possible sense, seeing that it includes 
ministers of stute, the very highest and very lowest 
legal functionaries, officers of the royal household, 
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members of the Royal Company of Archers doing 
duty as the Queen’s body-guard in Scotland, officials 
of diocesan ecclesiastical courts, lord-lieutenants of 
counties, barristers of the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Gray’s Inn; mayors, aldermen, town-council- 
lors, and other officers of municipal corporations ; 
university authorities, students and servants of 
Maynooth, Trinity House Brethren ; heralds, pur- 
suivants, and messengers of Lyon Office; lay- 
officers of the cathedrals of Hereford and Wells; 
members of the Society of High Constables of 
Edinburgh ; poor brethren of the Charter House ; 
directors of the Bank of England, Bank of Ireland, 
Bank of Scotland, and Royal Bank of Scotland ; 
Commissioners of Income, Land, and Assessed 
Taxes ; officers of the Royal Hospital of Kilmain- 
ham, ‘ for ancients and maimed officers and soldiers 
of the army of Ireland ;’ and parish clerks in the 
dioceses of Rochester, Hereford, Worcester, Peter- 
borough, and Gloucester; to say nothing of 
takers of the Queen’s shilling. To these may be 
added, if the statutes be strictly interpreted, all 
Scotch ministers of the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
churches, dissenting ministers generally, and pri- 
vate chaplains and schoolmasters practising their 
callings in Scotland. 

Of the second class of oaths, many have been 
abolished, or converted into declarations; but 
nearly a thousand different formulas remain in use. 
Many of these are at the best unnecessary ; and 
where the plea of necessity can be plausibly raised 
in their favour, not a few of them contain promises 
long since inapplicable to the duties of the offices 
to which they appertain ; while almost all are over- 
burdened with repetition and surplusage. If our 
judges solemnly promise to exercise their office 
with impartiality, it is only a mockery to make 
a lord chief-justice furthermore declare he will 
not be swayed by filthy lucre, by assenting to such 
an insulting clause as this: ‘ Ye shall not take, by 
you or by any other person, privily nor operte, 
any gift or reward of gold or of silver, or anything 
which might turn to your profit, but if it be meat 
or drink, and that of little value, of any man that 
shall have any plea or process hanging before you, 
as long as before yourself the wy and provesses 
shall be hanging, nor after for that cause ye shall 
take no fees of any person as long as ye shall be 
justice but of the Queen. Ye shall not give any 
advice or counsel to any person great or small in 
a cause where the Queen is party.’ Nor can there 
be any need for a baron of the Court of Exche- 
quer to swear he will speed the business of the 
crown before all other; and considering that Q.C.s 
do now and again appear against the crown, it is 
ridiculous that gentlemen in silk should bind 
themselves, without any proviso, to take no fees of 
any one for any matter against the Queen, although 
it is not unreasonable that they hold themselves 
ready to attend to the Queen’s matters whenever 
called upon, and truly counsel her after their 
cunning. But for an oath-oppressed functionary, 
commend us to the bailiff of the Central Criminal 
Court. Upon receiving the bills of indictment, he 
has to swear that he will faithfully deliver them 
to the grand-jury in the condition in which he 
receives them; when the court adjourns in the 
middle of a case, he has to swear that he will keep 
the jury in some private place, neither speaking to 
them himself, nor allowing any one else to do s0, 
upon matters touching the pending trial; and 
upon a jury’s retiring to consider their verdict, he 


must take an oath to keep them without meat, 
drink, or firing, and confine his conversation 
with them to asking whether they have come to 
an agreement. 

The golden-robed minister, dear to the purses if 
not to the hearts of his fellow-subjects, has to take 
no less than three oaths upon assuming office ; and 
we cannot better give an idea of the style of oath 
administered to the great officers of the realm than 
by quoting two of them. That taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a member of the 
court from which he derives his title, runs thus: 
‘ Ye shall swere that ye shall serue well and trewly 
the kyng our souereign lord in the office of Chaun- 
celer of the Escheker; and well and trewly ye 
shall do all thyngs that perteigneth unto that office. 
And ye shall spede the kyng’s beseignez byfore all 
other. And ye shall not enseale any writte of 
juggment of any other place than of this Escheker 
with the seall of this place whiles the Chauncerie 
shall be xx. myle about the place where this 
Escheker is abydyng. And also ye shall swere 
that if it fortune you hereafter, by reason of your 
office, to make any clerkes or mynistres to occupie 
any ollice or place within this courte, ye shall 
make such clerkes and mynistres as ye will answere 
for at your perill, and such as shall be sufficiant 
true and entendaunt unto that to them shall 
appertaigne in spede as well of the kyng’s bessignes 
as of his people, after the forme of the statute in 
that behalve made in the parliament holden at 
Westminster the secunde yere of the reigne of 
Kyng Henry the VJth. 

‘Ye shall well and trewly serue the kyng our 
soveraign lord in the rome of Under Treasourer of 
this his Eschequer, and in the recept of the same. 
And well and truely survey and order as well the 
receipts of all sumes of money payed and to be 
payed to the kyng’s use in the seid recept as the 
issue of the same; and well and truely behave 
yourself in the same roome—So help you Gop 
and all saynts and the Holy Evangelyst!’ The 
second oath, clothed in more modern phraseology, 
is in the following form: ‘You shall swear that 
well and truly you shall serve the Queen our 
sovereign lady, and her people, in the office of 
Chancellor or Under Treasurer. And you shall 
do right to all manner of people, poor and rich, of 
such things as toucheth your office. And the 
Queen’s treasure truly you shall keep and dispend. 
And truly you shall counsel the Queen, and her 
counsel you shall lain and keep. And that you 
shall neither know nor suffer the Queen’s hurt, nor 
her disheriting. Nor that the rights of the crown 
be distressed by any means as far forth as you may 
let; and if you may not let it, you make know- 
ledge thereof clearly and expressly to the Queen 
with your true advice and counsel. And you shall 
do and purchase the Queen’s profit in all that 
may reasonably do.—As Gop shall help you.’ e 
third oath, taken as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for Ireland, is worded rather differently, but has 
the same significance. For some occult reason, the 
Chancellor is obliged to take the oaths of allegiance 
twice ; once at the Privy Council table, and once 
in the Court of Chancery. The oaths required 
from other officials are to the same tenor, — 
declarations of loyalty, honesty, secrecy, an 
impartiality, binding them to behave themselves 
as true and faithful servants ought todo. Some- 
times they contain a special condition relating to 
their special duties. The Lord-lieutenant of 
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Ireland swears to keep her Majesty’s e amongst 
her people, maintain her officers and ministers in 
the execution and administration of justice, to 
defend her Majesty’s castles, garrisons, dominions, 
and subjects, and to repress her rebels and 
enemies. The Lord Privy Seal undertakes to take 
especial care that the Privy Seal may be in such 
sabetentiel wise used and safely kept, that no other 
person without the Queen’s special commandment, 
or her assent and knowledge, shall move, seal, or 
imprint anything with the same. The Clerk of 
the House of Commons vows (spite of reporters) to 
keep secret all matters treated of in parliament, 
and ‘ not to disclose the same before they shall be 
published but to such as it ought to be disclosed to.’ 

Officers and servants of the royal household 
swear, among other things, not to depart out of 
her Majesty’s service without reasonable warning, 
nor out of the court for any long term without 
licence. The members of the Honourable —— of 
Gentlemen-at-arms are under more onerous obliga- 
tions, if they are ever expected to keep their oath 
to the letter: ‘You s keep continually three 
double horses and two men, and provide that your- 
self and two servants may be also well furnished 
with harness to serve her Majesty in time of need, 
or otherwise for her Majesty’s pleasure, at the 
command or appointment of your captain, his 
lieutenant, ‘sentioh teen, &c., when commanded 
so to do by her Majesty.... When commanded 
by her Majesty, you shall also make your musters 
in such harness and other habiliments of war, and 
upon such horses as shall be your own proper 
goods, and no other man’s. Also you shall not 
muster at any time hereafter before her Majesty, 
the captain, or other officers, with any man’s 
servants in lieu of such servants as you be charged 
to keep, but only with such as shall be retained 
by yourself to serve the Queen’s Majesty for the 
same intent and purpose.’ A Yeoman of the Guard 
is sworn never to go above twenty miles from the 
court without a licence from the captain, adjutant, 
or clerk of the Cheque, and to keep the peace 
within the precincts of the court and in all other 
“many as much as in him lieth, and cause every- 

y else to do the same. 

As befits the representative of a long line of 
civic magistrates, the Lord Mayor of London takes 
the ancient oath of his office, although he thereby 
promises more than he intends to perform, and 
this is the oath to which he subscribes: ‘ Ye shall 
sweare that ye shall well and lawfully serue the 
Queen’s Maiesty in the citty of London. And the 
same citty ye shall surely and safely keepe to the 
behoofe of her Highnes, her heires, a 5 lawfull 
successors. And the profit of the Queen ye shall 
doe in all things that to you belongeth. And the 
right of the Queen that to the crown appertayneth 
in the same citty of London, lawfully ye shall 
keepe. Ye shall not consent to the decrease ne 
concealement of the rights, ne of the fraunchises of 
the Queen. And wheresoever ye shall knowe the 
rights of the Queen or of the crowne (be it in lands 
or in rents, fraunchises or sertes) concealed or 
withdrawen, to your power ye shall doe to repeale 
it. And if ye may not, ye shall say it to the 
Queen, or to them of counsell that ye wete will 
say it to the Queen. Also lawfully and rightfully 
ye shall entreate the people of your balliewick, 
and right shall ye doe to every one, as well to 
strangers as others, to poore as to riche, in that 
belongeth you to doe. And that for highnes ne 


for ryches, for gyfte, ne for beheste, for favour, ne 
for ‘hete wrong shall ye doe to no man. Ne 
nothing shall ye take the which the Queen 
should leese, or right be disturbed or letted. And 
good assize shall ye sett upon breade, e, ale, 
ffysh, fflesh, corne, and all other victuals. Weights 
and measures in the same citty ye shall doe to be 
kept, and due execution doe upon the defaults 
that thereof shall be founde according to all the 
statuts thereof made not repealed. And in all other 
things that to a mayor of the citty of London 
belongeth to doe a behaue you.—As Gop you 
helpe.’ Aldermen cannot by virtue of their oath 
sell any kind of victual by retail, either in their 
own persons, or by means of their apprentices and 
servants; while they are bound to maintain the 
rights of orphans after the laws and usages of the 
city. A common-councillor swears not to maintain 
any singular profit against the common profit of 
the city of London, and not to leave the council 
until it be ended, without obtaining leave from 
the lord mayor. 

The oaths taken by the heads of the many 
municipal corporations are but variations of one 
tune ; enjoi ing loyalty to the throne, due admin- 
istration of the laws, and resistance to all encroach- 
ments upon the rights, customs, and privileges of 
the places and a over which they hold their 
limited rule. But in one or two cases, we find 
something additional required, as at yey 
where the bailiffs promise to keep and defend the 
town and borough by day as well as by night; at 
King’s Lynn, where the mayor und es to exer- 
cise the office of Clerk of the Markets, in setting 
the prices of victuals, reforming unlawful measures, 
and punishing victuallers ; and at Wilton, where 
the same functionary promises to see that the 
borough be ar wrwome victualled ; that the assize 
of bread, ale, wine, fish, flesh, coal, and candle be 
strictly observed; that all sellers of unwholesome 
food, regraters, forestallers, and misdoers against 
the common profit be openly punished ; and finally, 
that the rents and goods of the burgesses and 
commonalty be employed to the benefit of the 
borough. In some towns, rather curious engage- 
ments are entered into by the burgesses. Those of 
Bristol solemnly promise not to ‘ colour the goods 
of any foreigner or stranger, or know any foreigner 
or stranger to buy and sell with another foreigner’ 
within the precincts of the city, without informing 
the town-clerk thereof without delay ; not to take 
any apprentice that is bond of blood, and no other 
except he be born under the Queen’s ‘ obeysance ;’ 
and not to wear the livery of any lord, gentleman, 
or other person, but only the livery of his craft, or 
of the sheriff, lord high-steward, or mayor. 
similar jealousy of strangers is found at East Looe 
and Liverpool—a burgess of the first swearing not 
to bear out any foreigner or stranger against the 
interests, rights, dues, and privileges of the co 
ration ; while the Liverpudlian vows he will ‘by 
no covin, colour, or deceit, free any foreigner, or 
the goods, chattels, or merchandise of any foreigner 
or non-freeman, in the name of his own pro 
= to the impairing of the customs of the town. 

our Christchurch burgess takes oath not to carry 
away any muniment, escript, or scroll out of the 
common hall, or common coffer, without the con- 
sent of the mayor and a majority of the burgesses, 
A freeman of Coventry must promise not to allow 
any horse, mare, gelding, colt, filly, cow, heifer, or 
other cattle, belonging to another man, upon any 
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of the city’s commons ; and every burgess of Great 
Grimsby swears he will not, ‘by reason of any 
lordship or mastership, nor other means, draw any 
manner of man to make any party against the 
mayor, or other burgesses or commoners of the 
borough, to reprove or hurt them, or bring any 
heaviness upon them,’ upon pain of forfeiting his 
freedom. 

A market-juryman of Boston binds himself to 
break, burn, or otherwise destroy all false weights 
and measures found within the borough, and bring 
up the users thereof for punishment, in company 
with regraters, forestallers, engrossers of provision, 
and sellers of unwholesome articles of food. Dis- 
creets of the market of Southampton swear, to be 
indifferent betwixt buyer and seller, and to see 
that only good victuals, wholesome for man’s body, 
be offered for sale ; while the ale-taster of Wilton 

romises to look after the brewers and ale-house 

eepers, and see they brew good and whole- 
some beer, and sell the same according to the 
statutes of the realm. The good folks of Lincoln 
are particular in statistical matters, their fore- 
man of the corn-jury having to swear that 
he will diligently inquire into, and give a true 
verdict as to the average prices of the wheat and 
grain sold in the Lincoln market. They rejoice, 
too, in the possession of officials seemingly peculiar 
to themselves, called ‘searchers and sealers of and 
for tanners and butchers ;’ but what these officers 
search for, and what they seal, is a mystery we 
care not to try to fathom. So fond are munici- 
palities of binding all their servitors by oaths, that 
even Bumble himself does not escape the infliction. 
The beadle of Wilton has to swear that he will 
duly and faithfully take up all swine pigs he may 
see going up and down in the borough, either at 
fair-time, market-time, or any other time, and 
detain the offending porkers until their owners 
have paid certain fines for their pigs’ wrong-doings. 

Police oaths are much the same everywhere ; but 
the constables of Bishop’s Castle vow not only to 
apprehend all rogues, vagabonds, wandering and 
idle persons, sturdy beggars, and suspected persons, 
and see they are corporally punished, but also to 
take care that the stocks and whipping-stock be 
kept in good order, and always ready for use. The 
constable of Wells curtly swears true constable to 
be, and true presentment make of bloodshedding, 
outcries, assaults, affraies, rescous made, and arrests 
broken within his jurisdiction. Members of the 
Metropolitan Police force swear, well and truly, 
and to the best of their knowledge and ability, 
to act as constables for the Metropolitan Police 
District, and within the palaces of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and ten miles thereof, for pre- 
serving the peace and preventing robberies and 
other felonies, and apprehending offenders against 
the peace. The Royal, Irish Constabulary and the 
Dublin police have furthermore to swear they will 
not belong to any political or secret society except 
the society of Freemasons. 

The oaths of ecclesiastical officials are not 
without their curiosities. The I of 
York swears he will not render himself difficult, 
nor be a burdensome exacter of unjust fees ; while 
the proctor of that Diocesan Court promises that, 
if in any part of a suit he becomes aware that his 
clients prosecute or defend an evil, unjust cause, 
which to him shall appear desperate, he will no 
longer delay such cause by any allegations or other 


Hereford Cathedral swear not to tell anything 
abroad likely to turn to the hurt or damage of the 
church, college, or hospitals, and not to consent to 
the making of any leases, but according to the 
sense and meaning of the statutes and Saudable 
customs of the cathedral church, to which they 
owe obedience. 

Masters, wardens, assistants, freemen, clerks, 
beadles, in short all connected with the trade- 
guilds of London, have to subscribe to wordy oaths, 
requiring them to promote the interests and keep 
the counsel of the fellowships to which they belong, 
to behave modestly, soberly, gravely, and orderly in 
their assemblies, but speak their minds, sparing no 
man for favour, and grieving none for hatred. The 
different oaths have a strong family resemblance to 
each other, the only ones at all remarkable being 
the three we append. The oath taken by a free- 
man of the Goldsmiths’ Company runs thus: ‘ You 
shall swear that you shall be faithful and true to 
our sovereign lady the Queen Victoria, and true gold 
and silver without deceit you shall work, and do 
to be wrought, so that the gold and silver that you 
work, or cause to be wrought, be as good as one of 
the standards appointed for wrought-plate; and 
you shall set no glasses nor counterfeit stones in 
gold, nor work latten nor copper, whereby the 
Queen’s people might be deceived ; nor no deceit 
known to be done in anything that belongeth to the 
craft of goldsmiths, but that you anon warn the 
wardens, for the amendments of the same, and all 
the good ordinances of the same craft you shall 
keep ;’ &c. The searcher of the Founders’ Company 
subscribes to the following: ‘You shall swear that 
from time to time, at the appointment and com- 
mandment of the master and wardens, or otherwise 
when you shall see just occasion, you shall make 
diligent view and search within the city of London 
and suburbs, and three miles’ compass thereof, as 
well for all manner of deceitful works wrought 
into brass or copper wares, as for deceitful brass 
weights of all kinds, and do your best endeavour 
that the makers, sellers, and workers of the same 
deceitful works and weights be justly and con- 
dignly punished and corrected. And all such as 
= shall find to be true, sufficient, and lawful 

rass weights, a to the Queen’s Majesty’s 
standards, you shall do your best to cause them to 
be seized and marked with the common, usual, 
and accustomed mark of the said mystery or 
company, being the stamp and form of an ewer? 
A Hostler of the Innholders’ Company has to bind 
himself to the performance of still more trouble- 
some duties: ‘You shall bee true and faithfull to 
our Soveraigne Lord the Kinge that now is, and to 

is heires and successors, kinges and queenes of 
England. You shall bee obedient lawfully to the 
wardens and masters of this societie for the time 
beinge in all such thinges as concern the good 
government of the said societie. And if your 
master, with whom you serve, use any subtiltie or 
crafty demeanure in his weights, hostries, measures, 
or lodgeings, or double hostries, contrary to the 
orders of this societie, you shall, at the request of 
the master and wardens of this societie, utter and 
shew the same to them. And, moreover, if you 
have knowledge and intelligence of any felons, 
murtherers, or other suspicious persons resortinge 
to your master’s house, or the houses of any other 
of the said societie, you shall, with all diligence, 
disclose and shew the same unto your owne master, 


frivolous and unjust means. The lay-officers of 
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of Innholders for the time beinge. You shall. not 
wittingly or willingly receive, harbour, or cherish 
any thiefe, robber, or other suspicious persons. 
You shall not bee of councell with any thiefe, 
robber, or other persons for the settinge of any 
robbery, or doeinge of any violence, thefte, or fraud 
to any person, nor shall know the like intended by 
any without discloseinge the same, either to your 
owne master with whom you serve, or to the master 
and wardens for the time beinge of Innholders, to 
the intent it may bee discovered to some magis- 
trate.’ 

How parliament will deal with the oath-question 
remains to be seen. The Royal Commissioners are 
agreed upon the desirability of sweeping away the 

at mass of oaths taken upon admission to offices ; 

ut while some of them would abolish them alto- 
gether, others would substitute declarations in their 
place. We certainly think there is much force in 
the remark of Mr Tyler, that no man should be 
called upon to promise to do what he is bound by 
the duties of his office to perform, the very act of 
accepting office being a promise to perform its 
duties; and most people will agree with Lord 
Lyveden, the late Dean Milman, and Messrs Max- 
well, Bouverie, and Lowe, that no declaration or 
emma obligation should be imposed by the 
egislature without penalties attaching to its non- 
observance which public opinion will approve, 
and the executive enforce. ‘If the penalty be 
incurred and not exacted in any single case, the 
force, not only of the violated obligation, but of all 
similar obligations, is — diminished ; and 
even if the public conscience be at first shocked 
by the unpunished crime, it will soon become 
reconciled to the impunity, and ere long may even 
be disposed to condemn the infliction of the punish- 
ment. This is true enough; and equally true are 
the concluding sentences of the Paper bearing the 
signatures of the above-named gentlemen: *‘ When 
a declaration has lapsed into a mere form, and, as 
a general rule, is made falsely with wo yy it 
has obviously not only ceased to be useful, but has 

come mischievous, and it is for the public 
advantage that the scandal should be removed as 


speedily as possible.’ 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 


CHAPTER V.—I AM EDITED. 


DrrectLy after my interview with my uncle, I was 
off for Sandiford, borne, as it were, on the wings 
of my glad news. How easily elated I was in 
those days! How ridiculously prompt to believe 
that others were as interested in my affairs as 
I was myself! How inordinately egotistic, how 
credulous, how vain! But then, as dear Mrs Blunt 
had observed, what lungs I had, what limbs! 

The snow was falling thickly that December 
day, but I flew through it like a bird. 


Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore 

On winding lake or river wide, 

That need no aid of sail or oar, 

That heed no spite of wind and tide, 

Nought cared this body for wind nor weather, 
When Youth and I lived in’t together ; 


and yet I would have given up all that vigour for 
ever so small a modicum of Fame, all that brave 


sack (of which 1 know the true value now) for a 
poor halfpennyworth of mouldy bread. I remem- 
ber how disgusted I was that what I had to tell 
did not seem to fill good Mrs Blunt with sympa- 
thetic transport. It did not even surprise her in 
the least. 

‘I knew you would persuade that dear Maha- 
rajah to let you do as you liked, Marmy. If I had 
said that your manuscripts were only good for 
lighting the fires, you would have still got your 
way. However, I have done my duty. I am like 
the master of the ship who has been consulted by 
the captain as to its course, and has replied, that 
it is, in his opinion, a dangerous one—full of rocks 
and shoals; notwithstanding which the captain 
decides to hold on. I have made my remonstrance ; 
if any mischance happens, I at least am not to 
blame.’ 

‘Certainly not, madam, answered I ; ‘ but, like 
a good sailor who loves his ship’ (‘You rogue!’ 
interrupted Mrs Eleanor Blunt), ‘you will do your 
best to save her, nevertheless,’ 

The good-natured old lady was charmed with 
this reply. ‘Well, my dear,’ said she, ‘I will do 
my best ; but indeed literature is a trade in which 
a man must make his own way: an introduction 
from another is but of little service. You may get 
your head in that way, but your shoulders must 
follow by your own exertions. It is no use my 
pushing you from behind.—Now, you want me to 
get some of these deathless works of yours into 
print, I suppose ?’—and here she touched the 
parcel of manuscripts a little contemptuously. 

* Yes, madam.’ 

‘That would be to do you a very ill service, 
Marmy,’ said she gravely. ‘At sixteen, everybody 
writes rubbish ; Shakspeare himself doubtless did 
so at that epoch, and occasionally even a little 
later. I do not deny that this stuff is creditable 
to a lad like you, whose writing anything is like 
a dog walking on his hind-legs, as Johnson says; 
you do not do it well, but the wonder is that you 
do it at all. But then the wonder is only excited 
in those who are acquainted with your circum- 
stances—your tender years. If the public should 
read these things in print as productions of a 
grown-up writer, they would only say: “ This is 
a wretched plagiarist ;” and they would be right.— 
Now, don’t be cast down, my dear; you will have 
much worse things said of you in after-years, if 
you take up with this calling, by persons who have 
not (as I have) your good in view, but only the 
indulgence of their own spite. Gad, sir, with a 
skin like yours, you will be stung to death by 
midges,’ 

I certainly felt very sore already, but not at all 
in the sense of irritation ; I was utterly depressed 
and humiliated. I felt that Mrs Blunt was speak- 
ing the truth—that all those precious papers, the 
results of months of delightful toil, were indeed 
nothing but ‘wretched plagiarisms ;’ the poems 
were echoes ; the prose, a patchwork, made up of 
= from my favourite authors. 

‘I will throw all these things behind the fire, 
said I suddenly ; and I rose to do so. 

‘You will do nothing of the sort, my dear,’ said 
the old lady quietly: ‘first, because so much fuel 
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would certainly set fire to my little chimney ; and 
secondly, because what is valuable about your 
works will not remain after such a crucial test, as 
gold does in the furnace. I told you in my letter 
that it was not all rubbish. When I was your 
age, I had written twice as much, and what was 
equally worthless as a whole ; but, as in your case, 
there was the seed of good in them, the raw 
material that only required the requisite machinery 
—experience of life, power of expression, and other 
matters which cannot be supplied by intuition—to 
turn it (to use a woman’s image) into a fabric of 

retty pattern, warranted to wash and wear. I 
faid by all these productions, not in obedience to 
the Horatian maxim, but simply because I could 
get nobody to publish them ; and in after-years, 
while fully agreeing with the adverse editorial 
verdicts that had kept them in manuscript, I found 
in almost all of them the germ of something that 
blossomed agreeably enough in print. Indeed, I 
think the best things I have done are those which 
occurred to me in embryo, when I was very young. 
Some excellent compositions have doubtless been 
written off-hand by great authors in heat and at a 
sitting ; but, generally speaking—and _ especially 
with respect to prose writings—what is best is that 
which has long ripened in the brain, and been 
afterwards carefully pruned and trimmed. Thanks 
to the cant of our calling, this is not the — 
view of good authorship ; but believe me, Marmy, 
it is the true one; and whenever a professional 
writer tells you that he “ trusts to inspiration,” 
you may depend upon it that he takes a good deal 
of brandy and water, 

‘But these manuscripts,’ said I, impatient of Mrs 
Blunt’s abstract remarks, and ignorant of their 
practical importance: ‘how am I to know what is 
wheat-ear and what is chaff?’ 

‘In a year or two, you will be able to judge for 
yourself, Marmy; but at present this is perhaps 
the one thing in which I can be of service to you. 
I will be your editor this afternoon ; only, instead 
of the usual “Declined with thanks,” I will give 
you my reasons for rejection.’ 

‘ How kind you are!’ cried I, with genuine grati- 
tude, for, though careless of advice in the general 
as any other young gentleman, I knew how to 
estimate it in this case. ‘How can I ever repay 
you, dear Mrs Blunt ?” 

‘What! for being your editor? Well, perhaps 
you may be my biographer some day, Marmy, 
when you will deal tenderly with my memory, for 
this day’s sake,’ 

I don’t know what I answered ; but the old lady 
nodded pleasantly in reply, and said: ‘God bless 
you, my dear.’ 

Then we set to work at those manuscripts. I 
am afraid to say how many there were ; but Mrs 
Blunt read more than a dozen of them aloud. Her 
elocution was much better than mine, and yet 
they did not sound to me nearly so well as when I 
had read them to myself. It was often necessary 
for her to stop at this or that flowery passage 
(which had formerly seemed such a gem), with 
some remark, such as: ‘Too many creepers for 
your trellis-work, Marmy ;’ or, ‘ Too fine, my dear, 

y half—all sunflowers and crown imperials’? I 
could see for myself now how garish and tawdry 
the language was. The misplaced or extravagant 
epithets, the lavish synonyms, the borrowed images, 
were all pointed out with an unerring finger; and 
the bathos of many a splendid peroration was so 


laid bare, that I almost laughed at it myself. Nor 
did she confine herself to verbal criticism, but, 
with a nicety which shewed what pains she had 
taken with my poor productions, explained how 
the interest of one narrative was weakened by 
division, or exhibited the inconsistences of char- 
acter in the dramatis persone of another. She 
used the scalpel like a skilful surgeon, fearlessly, 
but not mercilessly ; she cut deep, but without 
inflicting unnecessary pain. And, on the other 
hand, with what pleasure she halted whenever in 
that Great Sahara she found palms and water, 
to say: ‘Well done;’ or, ‘That’s really good, 
Marmy.’ 

Of course, in my case there was a little favour- 
itism ; but in the matter of generous yet critical 
appreciation, I have never known any one (save 
dear Leigh Hunt, perhaps) to equal Mrs Eleanor 
Blunt! She was a very Jack Horner for picking 
out literary plums. It is true these were very 
scarce in my pudding ; but the praise, when it did 
come, was all the more precious; the balm in 
those few words healed all the gaping wounds 
which had been before inflicted on my self-love, 
and left me all the better for the blood-letting ; or 
I should rather say I felt in my new literary posi- 
tion like one who has been just shampooed in a 
Turkish bath—much less corporeally, but with 
what was left of me in the highest possible 
condition. Before the operation, i had no idea 
that there had been so much superfluity to come 
away; but now I trod upon air. In only one 
respect was I cast down; my poetry had met with 
considerably less favour in my mentor’s eyes than 
my prose. It was not without some grace and 
elegance of expression, she allowed, but ‘ Gad, sir, 
it’s very thin’ She was strongly against my cul- 
tivating this talent. ‘If you were a rich man, 
Marmy, it would be different; you might give 
half your days to polish—ad unguem, &c., you 
know’ (but I didn’t know); ‘as it is, you 
cannot afford the time. The chances are ten thou- 
sand to one, and more, against your getting your 
living by such work. The British public can only 
afford to keep one or two poets at most; the 
rest find the greatest difficulty in keeping them- 
selves. It is the prose that pays, and, above all, 
that branch of it to which you seem to have some 
calling. Some day, when you and I are dead, 
Marmy, and all the world runs and reads, and 
Yankee publishers give up thieving, the most 
— British novelist will be the richest man in 

ngland. In the meantime, half a loaf, or less, is 
better than no bread, and we pick up our crumbs. 
But the writer of fiction needs, above all others, to 
have experience of life. You cannot spin stories 
out of your inside, as a spider spins his web ; you 
must have material. You must study men and 
women, Marmy, as the scholar his books. The 
volume of Nature is open to you at Hershell Point ; 
but there are not enough of those flesh-and-blood 
illustrations which you require to have before your 
eyes. When you have painted your uncle (whose 
outlines are recognisable enough in your produc- 
tions already), and that black gentleman who waits 
upon him, and little Mr Glendell, your doctor (a 
very excellent fellow, by the by), and me, you wi 
almost have come to the end of your present tether. 
You must not stop at “the Point,” Marmy, if 
you mean to take up the trade of letters.’ 

‘I could never leave my uncle,’ said I firmly. 

‘Then you must take him away with you,’ 
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replied Mrs Blunt. ‘But you need not think of 
that for some time to come. For the present, read 
whatever you can lay hands on, but especially 
good sterling English writers like this man’ (she 

ut into my hands the Rural Rides of William 

obbett) : ‘the descriptions in that book excel all 
your modern word-paintings for life-likeness, as 
much as objects in a stereoscope excel those in a 
picture, , and, above all things, observe ; 
and never trust to your memory when there is 
an opportunity to use a note-book.—There, Marmy ; 
my preaching is over. The words of the wisdom 
of Mrs Eleanor Blunt are ended.’ 

‘They will not soon be forgotten, dear madam, 
said I dutifully. 

*I hope not, my dear ; and I will now add, for 
your encouragement—since it is finally settled 
that you are to try to open that oyster “ the world” 
with a steel pen—that it is my belief that you will 
succeed in doing so. If the ex-maharajah can, as 
he says, support you for five years, you ought 
certainly by that time to be able to run alone. 
For even if one fails as an author,’ squeaked the 
dear old lady, her black eyes dancing with roguish 
glee, ‘and the worst comes to the very worst, one 
can always be a critic, you know, Marmy.’ 

I do not think there was any happier creature 
on the earth than I as I ran home that evening, 
after a téte-d-téte dinner with my hostess, The 
snow had ceased, leaving the whole earth covered 
with a mantle, on which the moonbeams sparkled 
as on frosted silver. The sky shewed a thousand 
stars. The winter sea sent its deep monotone for 
miles inland through the clear still air. I seemed 
to drink in the beauty of earth and air, and sky 
and sea, as I had never done before. It was a keen 
and bitter frost, but my veins were aglow with a 
joy that no cold could chill. I have said that there 
was no light-house at that time at Hershell ; but 
to one coming from Sandiford, the lamp in our 
sitting-room could always be seen at night from a 
great distance. I wondered that I did not see it 
there now; but concluding that my uncle had 
retired earlier than usual, its absence gave me no 
anxiety. When I reached home, however, and 
Martha answered the bell, I saw by her face at 
once that something was amiss. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked I with anxiety. 
* My uncle is not in the sitting-room” 

‘No, sir, nor in the house neither,’ answered the 
cook. ‘He’s gone away, and Heaven knows where, 
all along of that Sugary Tannajee; drat him !’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE HINDU BECOMES MY PATIENT. 


My uncle’s absence was unprecedented. Ever 
since I had known him, he never left ‘ the 
Point, even for a single day; but the sudden 
departure (for such I learned it had been) of San- 

e Tannajee was even more extraordinary still. 

e had no friend in the world except his master ; 
his colour, his strange English, and—if I might 
so speak of the absent—his extravagantly hideous 
appearance, made him an object of ridicule to all 
except our little household. Our roof was the 
only secure haven for him, and yet he had left 
it of his own free-will, and apparently for good 
and all. At least—as Martha informed me—he 
had quitted the house while my uncle and I were 
engaged in that conversation concerning my future 
which has been already described, with a large white 
bundle, that was his substitute for portmanteau, 


hat-box, &c., and which doubtless contained all 
his worldly goods, since they were missing. His 
absence was not remarked until I had myself 
left for Sandiford, when my uncle had rung his 
bell for him in vain. ‘Then such a fuss as there 
was, Mr Marmaduke. I never saw master so put 
about before,’ said Martha, describing these occur- 
rences with great unction. ‘It was: “Cook, run 
here,” and “ Nancy, run there”—all after that liver- 
coloured Tannajee. Your uncle ran down to the 
beach as lissome as yourself, as though he expected 
to find his man had toppled hisself over the cliff. 
But, as I said to Nancy, he was a deal more likely, 
was Sugary, to kill somebody else than his precious 
self; and master heard me, and oh, Mr Marma- 
duke, if he didn’t swear worse than the parrot! I 
never heard the likes ; for Tannajee, with all the 
will in the world to be wicked, could never swear 
like a Christian man. “ Well,” says I, “these are 
pretty words ; and if I leave your service to-morrow, 
sir, 1 hope that ’ere fellow has gone for good, as 
the saying is (though for good he never can be) ; for 
a sweet riddance it will be for them as he’s left 
behind.”—“ I beg your pardon, Martha, for swear- 
ing,’ says your uncle, as gentle as could be ; “ but 

ou don’t know what you are talking about.” And 

e really did look so grieved, that I half- wished the 
poor coloured creature back again, if that could be 
any comfort to him, as a black dose is said to be 
to them as is bilious, which I never was myself, 
and consequently don’t hold by it. Well, we 
searched and searched, but he was nowhere to be 
found ; and presently the baker came, and said he 
had met my gentleman with a bundle on his 
shoulder, making straight for Daisyport. At which 
news your uncle snatched up his hat, and without 
even putting his greatcoat on, started off like a 
March hare. And that’s just all I knows about 
it, Mr Marmaduke’ 

This news distressed me exceedingly ; not, of 
course, that I regretted the Hindu’s Selection one 
whit more than did his fellow-servants, upon its 
own account, but for the vexation it had evidentl 
caused his master ; while I could not divest myse 
of the idea that it was my own behaviour towards 
the missing man that had somehow brought about 
the catastrophe. When I called to mind the 
expression of truculent animosity which Tannajee’s 
face had worn that morning, when I stirred his 
fat carcass with my foot, and his vehemence of 
speech and yp when my uncle strode in 
between us, 1 could not but acknowledge that it 
must be me who was to blame; and for how much ? 
What was the extent of the mischief to my kind 
protector? What stake could my uncle have in 
this man? What interest in keeping him in his 
service, that he should thus start off in cold and 
darkness to pursue him? I did not for a moment 
believe that mere attachment to Tannajee had 
caused this solicitude for his safety. It is true that 
master and man were on those terms of. familiarity 
that are sometimes seen between an employer and 
his faithful dependant ; but this did not seem to 
me to be founded on the usual base of tried and 
ancient service. I had penetration enough to see 
through the Hindu’s show of respect to my uncle 
in public, and to contrast it with his lena 
insolence when I had occasionally, and on that 
very morning, come upon them when alone. My 
presence had hitherto, as it seemed to me, been 
the signal for both to return to something like 
their respective positions, to act the parts of master 
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and servant, which were laid aside when there was 
no spectator ; and yet, I repeat, it did not strike 
me that Uncle Theo had much genuine regard for 
Tannajee, and far less that the latter had a due 
respect for his employer. The bond of union, 
evidently so strong between them, was not that of 
mutual esteem or affection. What, then, in the 
name of wonder, could it be? What material 
interest could they possibly have in common? 
My uncle had spoken of our not discovering the 
true value of the Asiatic until his death—a com- 
mon expression oe: it is true, to apply to a 
well-tried and valuable domestic, but which was, 
in this man’s case, a most inappropriate phrase. 
Sangaree Tannajee was an ill-tempered idle fellow, 
quarrelsome in his cups and very often in them, one 
who gave more trouble to our little household than 
any other member of it, and whose situation in it 
grew more and more of a sinecure daily. Was it 
ible, then, that my uncle literally meant that 
is death would be of pecuniary advantage to us ? 
What had this wretched Hindu to leave behind 
him, except his turban and a few yards of spotless 
linen ? sides, it could not be the loss of him to 
which my guardian had thus alluded, for had he 
not once observed to me: ‘I would not lose 
Sangaree Tannajee for ten thousand pounds.’ 

Sorely perplexed by these reflections, I sat up in 
our little drawing-room, vainly endeavouring to 
give my attention to anything else. I tried to 
write, but found my fingers involuntarily forming 
the mysterious Asiatic’s name; I took up book 
after book, and the printed letters formed them- 
selves into the same combination again and again ; 
I went to the window, in hopes to see my uncle 
and his man—for without the latter I felt con- 
fident the former would not return—descending 
the zigzag ; but I saw nothing but ‘ the flying cloud, 
the frosty night.’ It had grown darker since my 
arrival, and presently the dusk was such that, in 
order to pierce through it with my eyes at all, I 
was obliged to extinguish the lamp. The wind, 
too, had risen, and howled dismally about our 
little house. Then I feared for my uncle’s health, 
who, although a strong man in other —— had 
been made by the Indian climate peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to cold. We had fires at Hershell Point a 
month before other folks in the neighbourhood 
began them, on the ex-maharajah’s account, at 
least as much as by reason of our more exposed 
position. He scarcely ever ventured out even in 
the autumn evenings, yet now he had departed 
without a greatcoat across the snowy downs to 
Daisyport. And once more I bitterly reproached 
myself for having been the unwitting cause of such 
a dangerous imprudence. 

I went down to the kitchen, and enjoined on 
Martha to have something warm and savoury in 
readiness, and boiling water for a hot bath if 
necessary ; and I kept up the fire in my uncle’s 
bedroom—the only luxury, by the by, except his 
cheroots, in which he ever indulged—with my 
own hands. 

At last, about one in the morning, I discerned 
two figures slowly wending their way down the 
zigzag. It was in the highest degree improbable 
that they should be any others than those for 
whom I waited; yet even as they drew near I 
could scarcely recognise them. The brisk elastic 
tread of my dear uncle was exchanged for the 
stumbling gait of an overtired and exhausted man ; 
the slouching amble which generally characterised 


Tannajee, who, notwithstanding his huge propor- 
tions, was a speedy walker after his own fashion, 
had altogether disappeared. He moved with slow 
and hesitating steps, like one who walks in his 
sleep ; and short as the distance was during which 
i observed them, I saw him stop suddenly half-a- 
dozen times, and receive his master’s assistance 
before he could proceed. I ran out to meet them, 
and my uncle smiled and nodded, but it really 
seemed that he had no strength to speak. 

‘Get Tannajee to bed, he murmured: ‘the 
doctor at once. 

Certainly the Hindu looked wretchedly ill. As 
Martha used (not without some satisfaction) to 
express it, he always enjoyed bad health: his 
digestion I knew was dreadfully impaired, and I 
attributed it to drink; but I had never seen him 
look half so bad as on the present occasion. In 
the first place, he rolled from side to side like a 
loose cask on shipboard, and had no command 
whatever over his limbs. His eyes, which had 
never, within my recollection, failed to express 
disfavour at my approach, had now no more 
speculation in them than those of a corpse; and in 
spite of the bitter cold, he was in a profuse 
perspiration. 

It was absolutely necessary for me to remain to 
assist him up the steps before our door ; a task to 
which his companion, unaided, seemed wholly 
unequal ; but no sooner had we got him within- 
side, than my uncle reiterated: ‘The doctor at 
once, Marmy ;’ and off I flew into the vill I 
was back again in ten minutes.—Mr Glendell, the 
kindly Hsculapius of the place, having promised to 
follow me as soon as he could—when a stran 
sight indeed was presented to me. My uncle 
his wet clothes still unchanged—for snow 
fallen during the last few hours upon the down- 
land—was walking Tannajee about from room to 
room, in spite of the Hindu’s entreaties to be 
suffered to lie down and sleep. The garments of 
the latter had been exchanged for warm and dry 
ones, and the solicitude for his welfare expressed 
in his master’s eyes was like that of some devoted 
brother. It was with difficulty, and only under 
promise of keeping the —_ Tannajee in active 
exercise, that r could persuade my uncle to take 
measures for his own safety. I did not stop to 
inquire why such a task was imposed upon me, 
but hustled my remonstrating charge from parlour 
to kitchen with a ‘No, you don’t,’ and the applica~ 
tion of a pin’s point, whenever he attempted to take 
a chair. ‘Don’t let him stand still, Marmy,’ was 
my uncle’s earnest direction to me, ‘or permit him 
to sit down for a single instant; his very life 
depends upon it, and, added he in a solemn 
whisper, ‘your uncle’s honour.’ 

= lt I was careful to obey such instructions, 
however inexplicable they might appear; but I 
pitied poor helpless Sambo from my heart, not- 
withstanding that ever and anon his flabby features 
were overspread with a baleful glance at his tor- 
mentor, to whom he evidently gave no credit for 
any good intentions towards him. 

it was clear he was dog-tired and, but for me, 
would have fallen asleep as he moved ; but besides 
that, he seemed to be in that a stage of 
intoxication which is called ‘sodden;’ his senses 
appeared to be so steeped in liquor that there was 
no rousing them ; and I could not but wonder that 
he was not permitted to obey the dictates of nature, 


and sleep away the effects of so gross a debauch. 
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When the doctor came, however, and had ex- 
changed a few words in private with my uncle, he 
quite approved of the very singular treatment to 
which “the Hindu had been subjected, with the 
addition that cold water should be constantly 
dashed on his head, and directed that it should for 
the present be continued. ‘The stomach-pump is 
what he wants, said Mr Glendell thoughtfully. 

‘The very thing,’ cried Uncle Theo with excite- 
ment ; ‘of course he wants the stomach-pump.’ 

‘Yes; but unfortunately my little surgery does 
not boast of such an article,’ returned the doctor ; 
‘and I am afraid you, Mr Braydon, are not like Mr 
Alfred Jingle, who, you remember (in Pickwick), 
always carried that useful article in his port- 
manteau.’ 

My uncle sighed profoundly. ‘No, indeed, 
said he. The other's jocose allusion seemed to 
grate upon his feelings, moved as they were so 
powerfully by the spectacle before them. 

‘Don’t be cast down, my good sir,’ said Mr 
Glendell briskly ; ‘although your anxiety about 
our coloured friend here, I am sure does you 
infinite credit. (Sambo’s character as a domestic 
servant was not unknown to the speaker, who had 
also attended him professionally before.) ‘It is 
my opinion that he has already tided over the 
worst of it. It is indeed entirely to your exertions 
that he owes his life ; five minutes’ sleep upon the 
downs yonder would have been his death-doom ; 
but I do think you have pulled him through. If 
he had not been a confirmed opium-eater, such a 
dose would have killed him on the spot ; but being 
so used to it—— There; he’s opened his eyes 
quite wide, you see. I should have said “sulphate 
of zinc and powdered ipecacuanha,” if I had seen 
him earlier; but it is too late for that sort of 
treatment now; and indeed he is too exhausted. 
He had a strong constitution originally, that 
fellow, but he has played the deuce with it. Opium 
and drink have undermined him, and I should 
og Sy one time of his life at least—to judge by 
the look of him, overfeeding.’ 

‘No; he has always been very temperate as to 
food,’ replied my anal. 

‘ Ah, well, then he’s been particularly unfortunate 
in what he did eat,’ observed the surgeon drily, 
‘for he’s a victim to dyspepsia. Perhaps that 
accounts for his queer temper.— Were you telling 
me that he actually took that laudanum, simply 
because you told him to come back with you from 
Daisyport ?’ 

‘He did indeed. I came up with him just 
before he reached the town, and insisted upon his 
return—upon his not leaving my house in that 
surreptitious and unpleasant manner. Then he 
flew into an outrageous passion, and declared all 
I wanted was his death.’ 

‘The ungrateful nigger !’ ejaculated the doctor. 

‘Well, I did not condescend to remonstrate with 
him ; but seizing him firmly by the wrist, I com- 
pelled him to accompany me. He got very tired 
coming over the down, and presently we sat down 
to rest. Then he began to narrate his troubles ; 
how badly he was treated at Hershell Point’ (the 
doctor smiled contemptuously), ‘and especially 
what indignities he had to put up with.’ 

Here I felt my cheeks burn, for I knew that my 
uncle was speaking as much for my own benefit as 
that of his other hearer. 

‘Do you feel better, Tannajee?’ inquired I 
tenderly, as I administered another glass of water 


to his forehead, like a clergyman who baptizes a 
delicate babe. 

He muttered something in the Hindustanee 
language in reply, which, being translated, means 
‘child of the devil’ It was his favourite term for 
me when he was in his cups. 

*T don’t think I have much to reproach myself 
with as Tannajee’s master,’ continued Uncle Theo 
gravely ; ‘and I told him so pretty plainly. Some 
high words passed between us. He jumped up, 
and attempted to run away from me, and I pursued 
and collared him—perhaps a little roughly. Then 
once more crying out that all I wanted was his 
death, and actuated by one of those childish fits 
of passion peculiar to his race, he produced a 
phial of laudanum from his pocket, and drank it 
to the dregs before I could stop his hand. Imagine 
my horror, Glendell, and the difficulties of my 
position! I am a powerful man; but to convoy, 
or rather to convey a person of his bulk for many 
miles, contrary to such will as was left in him, 
and against wind and snow, is no slight task. 
However, if I have indeed saved the poor fellow’s 
life, I do not begrudge my labour, 

‘You have behaved nobly, Mr Braydon, and I 
think have reaped your reward,’ said the surgeon ; 
‘although you will be vom | if you do not suffer 
in your own health from such exertions.—See ; our 
patient is recovering his beautiful native colour 
under Mr Marmaduke’s hands ; and after some egg 
and milk, I think he may be suffered to have his 
sleep out.’ 

He shall be put in my bed,’ said my uncle ; 
‘and Marmy and I will keep watch over him by 
turns.’ 

‘IT hope Mr Tannajee will be grateful for your 
kind attentions,” remarked the doctor severely ; 
‘though he does not seem to have a very genial 
expression at present. But it is a good sign when 
a gentleman in his position begins to recover his 
usual looks. If he asks for anything to drink, 
which he is yy sure to do, give him magnesia 
and water’ With that the surgeon took his leave ; 
and my uncle and I led the already half-slumbering 
Hindu to his welcome pillow. 

*T shall watch him for an hour or two, Marmy ; 
and do you go to bed, my lad, for you must be 
sadly tired. If all seems to be going on well, I 
shall take my snooze on the sofa.’ 

In vain I endeavoured to combat this resolution. 

‘I have begun with this, Marmy,’ said my uncle 
earnestly, ‘and I will go through with it. Tired 
as I am, I should not sleep a wink while there was 
still cause for anxiety. 1 thank God that it has 
been in my power to do what I have done for this 
man. Yes; I am truly grateful for having been 
strengthened to do my duty. The devil has beer 
sorely tempting me this night, Marmy, but he has 
not overcome me. I feel as though I had even 
taken a few steps towards heaven.’ With a grave 
yet well-pleased look, my uncle Theo took both my 

ands in his, and ki my cheek. ‘ Good-night, 
dear lad, and remember me in your prayers.’ 

Astonished as I was by my uncle’s manner as 
much as by his words, I felt that it was no time to 
ask for explanations, but retired to my bed at once. 
I was awakened in about an hour’s time by the sound 
of high words in my uncle’s room, The patient 
and the watcher were quarrelling. They spoke as 
usual in the Hindustanee tongue, but I caught one 
word repeated by my uncle with extreme vehe- 
mence, with sufficient accuracy to remember it. 
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The application of the term seemed instantly to 
silence Sungaree Tannajee, and I laid it carefully 
up in my mind for future use, should occasion 
arise for it on my own account. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE 


THERE must be a singular charm about insoluble 
problems, since there are never wanting persons 
who are willing to attack them. We doubt not 
that at this moment there are persons who are 
devoting their energies to Squaring the Circle, in 
the full belief that important advantages would 
accrue to science—and possibly a considerable 
pecuniary profit to themselves—if they could suc- 
ceed in solving it. Quite recently, applications 
have been made to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
to ascertain what was the amount which that body 
was authorised to pay over to any one who should 
square the circle. So seriously, indeed, was the 
secretary annoyed by applications of this sort, that 
it was found necessary to announce in the daily 
journals that the Academy was not only unauthor- 
ised to pay any sum at all, but that it had 
determined never to give the least attention to 
those who fancied they had mastered the famous 
problem. 

It is a singular circumstance, that people have 
even attacked the problem without knowing 
exactly what its nature is. One ingenious work- 
man, to whom the difficulty had been propounded, 
actually set to work to invent an arrangement for 
measuring the circumference of the circle; and 
was perfectly satisfied that he had thus solved a 
problem which had mastered all the mathe- 
maticians of ancient and modern times. That we 
may not fall into a similar error, let us clearly 
understand what it is that is required for the solu- 
tion of the problem of ‘ squaring the circle, 

To begin with, we must note that the term 
* squaring the circle’ is rather a misnomer ; because 
the true problem to be sulved is the determination 
of the length of a circle’s circumference when the 
diameter is known. Of course, the solution of this 
problem, or, as it is termed, the rectification of the 
circle, involves the solution of the other, or the 
quadrature of the circle. But it is well to keep the 
simpler issue before us. 

Many have supposed that there exists some 
exact relation between the circumference and the 
diameter of the circle, and that the problem to 
be solved is the determination of this relation. 
Suppose, for example, that the approximate rela- 
tion discovered by Archimedes (who found, that if 
a circle’s diameter is represented by seven, the cir- 
cumference may be almost exactly represented by 
twenty-two) were strictly correct, and that Archi- 
medes had proved it to be so: then, according to 
this view, he would have solved the great problem ; 
and it is to determine a relation of some such sort 
that many persons have set themselves. Now, 
undoubtedly, if any relation of this sort could be 
established, the problem would be solved ; but, as 
a matter of fact, no such relation exists, and the 
solution of the problem does not require that there 
should be any relation of the sort. For example, 
we do not look on the determination of the diagonal 
of a square (whose side is known) as an insoluble, 
or as otherwise than a very simple problem. Yet, 
in this case, no exact relation exists. We cannot 
possibly express both the side and the diagonal of 


a square in whole numbers, no matter what unit of 
measurement we adopt: or, to put the matter in 
another way, we cannot possibly divide both the 
side and the diagonal into equal parts (which shall 
be the same along each), no matter how small we 
take the parts. If we divide the side into 1000 
parts, there will be 1414 such parts, and a piece 
over, in the diagonal ; if we divide the side into 
10,000 parts, there will be 14,142, and still a little 
mae over, in the diagonal; and so on for ever. 
similarly, the mere fact that no exact relation 
exists between the diameter and the circumference 
of a circle, is no bar whatever to the solution of the 
great problem. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, however, 
we may mention a relation which is very easily 
remembered, and is very nearly’exact—much more 
so, at any rate, than that of Archimedes. Write 
down the numbers 113355, that is, the first three 
odd numbers each repeated twice over. Then 
separate the six numbers into two sets of three, 
thus: 113) 355, and proceed with the division thus 
indicated. The result, 3°1415929 . ... , expresses 
the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 1, 
correctly to the sixth decimal place, the true rela- 
tion being 3714159265 .... 

Again, many people imagine that mathematicians 
are still in a state of uncertainty as to the relation 
which exists between the circumference and the dia- 
meter of a circle. If this were so, scientific societies 
might well hold out a reward to any one who could 
enlighten them; for the determination of this 
relation (with satisfactory exactitude) may be held 
to lie at the foundation of the whole of our inodern 
system of mathematics. We need hardly say that 
no doubt whatever rests on the matter. A hundred 
different methods are known to mathematicians by 
which the circumference may be calculated from 
the diameter with any required degree of exact- 
ness. Here is a simple one, for example: Take any 
number of the fractions formed by putting one as a 
numerator over the successive odd numbers. Add 
together the alternate ones beginning with the 
first, which, of course, is unity. Add together the 
remainder. Subtract the second sum from the 
first. The remainder will express the circumfer- 
ence (the diameter being taken as unity) to any 
required degree of exactness. We have merely to 
take enough fractions. The process would, of 
course, be a very laborious one, if great exactness 
were required, and, as a matter of fact, mathema- 
ticians have made use of much more convenient 
ones in determining the required relation; but 
the method is strictly exact. 

The largest circle we have much to do with in 
scientific questions, is the earth’s equator. As a 
matter of curiosity, we may inquire what thé cir- 
cumference of the earth’s orbit is; but as we are far 
from being sure of the exact length of the radius of 
that orbit (that is, of the earth’s distance from the 
sun), it is clear that we do not need a very exact rela- 
tion between the circumference and the diameter 
in dealing with that enormous circle. Confining 
ourselves, therefore, to the circle of the earth’s 
equator, let us see what exactness we seem to 
nequire. We will suppose for a moment that it is 
possible to measure round the earth’s equator 
without losing count of a single yard, and that we 
want to gather from our estimate what the dia- 
meter of this great circle may be. This seems, 
indeed, the only use to which, in this case, we can 
put our knowledge of the relation we are dealing 
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with. We have then a circle some twenty-five 
thousand miles round, and each mile contains one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty yards; or, in 
all, there are some forty-four million yards in the 
circumference, and therefore (roughly) some four- 
teen million yards in the diameter of this great 
circle. Hence, if our relation is correct within a 
fourteen-millionth part of the diameter, or a forty- 
four-millionth part of the circumference, we are 
safe from any error exceeding a yard. All we 
want, then, is that the number expressing the cir- 
cumference (the diameter being unity) should be 
true to the eighth decimal place, as quoted above. 

But, as we have said, mathematicians have not 
been content with a computation of this sort. They 
have calculated the number not to the eighth, but 
to the four hundred and fortieth decimal place. 
Now, if we remember that each new decimal makes 
the result ten times more exact, we shall begin to 
see what a waste of time there has been in this 
tremendous calculation. We all remember the 
story of the horse which had twenty-four nails in 
its shoes, and was valued at the sum obtained by 
adding together a farthing for the first nail, a half- 
penny for the next, a penny for the next, and so 
on; doubling twenty-four times. The result was 
counted by thousands of pounds. Even the old 
miser who paid at a similar rate for a grave 
eighteen feet deep (doubling for each foot), killed 
himself when he heard the total. But now con- 
sider the effect of multiplying by ten, four hundred 
and forty-eight times. A fraction, with that enor- 
mous number for denominator, and unity for 
numerator, expresses the minuteness of the error 
which would result if the ‘long value’ of the cir- 
cumference were made use of. t an illustration 
present the meaning of this : 

It has been estimated that light, which could 
eight times circle the earth in a second, takes fifty 
thousand years in flying to us from the faintest 
stars seen in Lord Rosse’s giant reflector. Suppose 
we knew the exact length of the tremendous vine 
which extends from the earth to such a star, and 
wanted, for some inconceivable purpose, to know 
the length of the circumference of a circle of which 
that line was the radius. The value deduced from 
the above-mentioned calculation of the relation 
between the circumference and the diameter, 
would differ from the truth by a length which 
would be imperceptible under the most powerful 
microscope ever yet constructed. Nay, the radius 
we have conceived, enormous as it is, might be 
increased a million-fold, or a million times a 
million-fold, with the same result. And the area 
of the circle formed with this increased radius, 
would be determinable with so much accuracy, that 
the error, if presented in the form of a minute 
square, would be utterly imperceptible under a 
microscope a million times more powerful than the 
best ever yet constructed by man. 

Not only has the | of the circumference 
been calc once in this unnecessarily exact 
manner, but a second calculator has gone over the 
work independently. The two results, identical 
— for figure, are presented in The Lady's and 

tleman’s Diary for 1854, page 70 ; and for 1855, 


e 86. 
me will be asked then, what is the problem about 
which so great a work has been made? The 
problem is, in fact, utterly insignificant; its only 
interest lies in the fact that it is insoluble—a 
property which it shares along with many other 


problems, as the trisection of an angle, the dupli- 
cation of a cube, and so on. 

The problem is simply this: Having given the 
diameter of a circle, to determine, by a geometrical 
construction, in which only straight lines and circles 
shall be made use of, the side of a square equal in 
area to the circle. As we have said, the problem is 
solved, if, by a construction of the kind described, 
we can determine the length of the circumference, 
because, then the rectangle under half this _— 
and the radius is equal in area to the circle, and it 
is a simple problem to describe a square equal to a 
given rectangle. 

To illustrate the kind of construction required, 
we give an approximate solution which is remark- 
ably simple, and, so far as we know, not generally 
known. In the given circle draw two diameters, 
AOB, COD, at right angles to each other, and 
join CA, BD: then the two diameters together 
with the two lines CA and BD are very nearly 
equal to the circumference of the circle. The 
difference is so small, that in a circle two feet in 
diameter, it would be less than the two-hundredth 
part of an inch. If this construction were exact, 
the great problem would have been solved. 

One point, however, must be noted ; the circle 
is of all curved lines the easiest to draw by mechani- 
cal means. But there are others which can be so 
drawn. And, if such curves as these be admitted 
as available, the problem of the quadrature of the 
circle can be ily solved. There is a curve, for 
instance, invented by Dinostratus which can readily 
be described mechanically, and has been called the 
quadratrix of Dinostratus, because it has the 
property of thus solving the problem we are 
dealing with. 

As such curves can be described with quite as 
much accuracy as the circle—for, be it remembered, 
an absolutely perfect circle has never yet been 
drawn—we see that it is only the limitations which 
geometers have themselves invented that give this 
problem its difficulty. It has, as we have said, no 
value ; and no mathematician would ever think of 
wasting a moment over it—for this reason, simply, 
that it has long since been demonstrated to be 
insoluble by simple geometrical methods. So that, 
when a man says he has squared the circle (and 
many will say so, if one will only give them a 
hearing), he shews that either he wholly mis- 
understands the nature of the problem, or that 
his ignorance of mathematics en led him to 
er Be a faulty for a true solution. 


BABBY JOHN. 


Baspy John was not a baby at all, but the Kafir 
corruption of the Dutch for our English baboon. 
Babby John—‘a fellow of infinite jest, of a most 
excellent fancy ’—was my tame baboon. 

When I became possessed of this treasure, I was 
living in Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Port 
Natal, South Africa—a place which, previously un- 
known to most stay-at-home Englishmen, has 
recently acquired quite a celebrity as the abode 
of Bishop Colenso and his Zulu tutor in divinity. 
In a suburb of this town I had a little bachelor’s 
cottage, where I lived with a naked Kafir as my 
henchman, and cultivated the acquaintance of the 
brute creation, of which I had a collection which 
made gardening out of the question, I laid 
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out, or rather left alone my little domain to be a 
miniature menagerie, and of all living things to 

ce it I coveted a baboon. Now, Babby John 
was an established favourite at a hotel in the town, 
but the proprietor became bankrupt, and on the 
sale of his assets I became the delighted purchaser 
of his pet. 

Arrived at home, my first care was to lodge 
Babby John for the night, till I could secure him 
properly in the morning. Among his native rocks 
and wilds, his genius might have found a thousand 
ways of diverting itself; but being in captivity, 
Babby John was wont to my the whole powers 
of his mind in the devising, and the whole powers 
of his body in the perpetration of mischief. Like 
Shaks ’s Don an ‘Any bar, any cross, any 
impediment was medicinable to him’ For the 
first night, I tied him to a post in the verandah. 
He a bit of bread and half a cup of coffee, 
then curled himself up and went to sleep, as I 
thought, for the night. Early in the morning, I 
was awaked by loud exclamations and guttural 
‘waughs !’ from my Kafir, and, on proceeding to 
learn the cause, discovered Babby John, though it 
was barely light, at work with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause. He had pulled up all the tiles, 
forming the pavement of the verandah, within his 
reach, broken all he could, and thrown the rest 
away. When I came to interrupt his pastime, he 
was hard at work on the house-wall picking out 
the mortar with his long lean fore-finger. He had 
already removed two or three bricks, and bade fair 
to make a considerable excavation in an hour or 
two. Without stopping for a moment in his work, 
he was making most diabolical grimaces whenever 
the Kafir approached him. 

Next, I tied him up in a grove of Syringa 
trees ; here he waged war against all passengers. 
Threatening, chattering, screaming, shewing his 
teeth, wrinkling his brows, and exhibiting his 
white eyebrows till he seemed as if he was Seine 
worked by a string inside like a doll, he effectually 
stopped all passage. Once or twice he laid ambus- 
cades by concealing himself on a bough, and incon- 
tinently dropping on the head of any one passing 
beneath. Next, I fastened him to a tree in a hedge 
where he could do no possible harm. But here 
ae his talent for ambuscades was so conspicuous 
that I heard screams all day long. His ‘custom of 
an afternoon’ was to lie snugly concealed at the 
top of the hedge ; and when any one approached 
unsuspectingly on the road, Babby John would 
launch himself at his or her re | ; and though 
always brought up by his chain, still, to say the 
least of it, the totally unexpected apparition of a 
flying baboon was trying to the nerves. 

After a day or two of these vagaries on the part 
of Babby John, I was favoured with a visit from 
my landlord. I found this gentleman standing in 
the garden, within easy reach of Babby John, 
whose thoughts, however, were apparently like 
those of the Dying Gladiator, ‘ far away,’ as he sat 
with his back to us, picking his teeth with a thorn. 
‘Beg pard’n, sir,’ said = | landlord, ‘but I’ve 
been ast to call by several parties respectin’ that 
there hape, which he carries on to that extent, sir, 
what with a-throwin’ of hissell at parties’ ’eads 
when parties is a passin’, and makin’ of them there 
ojous faces, as well he knows how, specially at 
female parties, when female parties is a-passin’, 
that—— O — eo murder!’ A sound blow 
with a stick dislodged Babby John from the terrified 


orator’s shoulders, and prevented a laudable design 
he had conceived of pulling up that gentleman’s 
whiskers by the roots. Many were my apologies, 
and I promised that for the future Babby John 
should lead a perfectly secluded life. 

I now began to feel I had a most unmanageable 
pet in Babby John, and to think that if those 
ancient mariners of Solomon, who, in company 
with the navy of Hiram, went to Tarshish for a 
and peacocks, returned with a cargo of Babby 
rom truly they had but a wearisome passage 

ome. 

Determined to place Babby John where he 
would be entirely harmless, I found a vacant space 
at the back of my cottage, and there I fixed a pole 
in the ground, to which I fastened Babby John, 
and indulged him with a chain of eighteen or 
twenty feet in length. I also farnished ‘him with 
an old tin ig ing-case, which might serve him as 
a shelter by night, an umbrella by day, and a 
shield on An Be to shelter his ugly face when 
any visitor took a fancy to throw stones at him. 
The herbage in the spot I had selected was rank 
and luxuriant, and Babby John, when placed in 
his new abode, was entirely lost for a time to 
external observation. The novelty of his situation, 
and the variety of occupation suddenly thrust 
upon his hands, at first seemed almost to bewilder 
him. But soon recovering his presence of mind, 
he devoted himself to a thorough survey of his 
premises—at least I supposed so, judging from the 
constant movement in the grass, and the occasional 
apparition of a green arched back, when he gave 
a kind of ‘ buck jump’ to express his light-hearted- 
ness. His next duty was, as became a colonial 
settler, to make a clearing. This he accomplished 
in the most workmanlike manner in the space of a 
few days, grubbing up most of the grass by the 
roots, and in a wonderfully short time causing his 
domain to appear as bare as a turnpike road. He 
did not, however, in the course of. his practical 
labours neglect the duties of a savant. It was 
clear that all insect life was to be inquired into 
and banished, and accordingly very few beetles or 
small insects of any kind escaped an anatomical 
investigation. He had (what philosopher is with- 
out his weakness ?) a superstition on the subject of 
lizards, and, when he met one, screamed and made 
faces at it till it retired. All the frogs and toads 
he saw he chased, caught, and then threw away. 
But in removing a thick tuft of grass, he discovered 
a snake ; then his terror knew no bounds ; it was 
by turns abject and frantic. He flew round his 
pole till he resembled a firework, and at his 
chain till it snapped ; when free, he rushed into 
the house, and sought shelter under my bed. 
Extracted from this hiding-place by the tail, he 
clung with the most suffocating fondness to my 
neck ; nor, till he was satisfied that the snake was 
really gone, could he be induced to return to his 
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Pe pabby John frequently broke loose from his 
chain. It was to no purpose that I bought new 
and stronger chains ; some the staple, the 
buckle, or a weak link—would in time yield to 
the efforts prompted by the thoughts of freedom 
which throbbed in that little hairy bosom. When 
he did get free, one was not kept long in ignorance 
of the fact; shrieks of chattering o from the 
escaped prisoner, yells from the screams 
from passers-by, and the clash of chains over 
neighbouring roofs, proclaimed the glad news. At 
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times, he contented himself with taking possession 
of my own roof, where his favourite pastime was 
to pull off the tiles, and throw them down the 
chimney. The only way to cajole him from 
‘that bad eminence’ was by the offer of a glass of 

in and water. This was a treat he, like many of 

is human brethren, could not resist. It cost him 
a pang, to be sure: he knew that he would be 
seized by the tail, and consigned again to captivity, 
if he descended to obtain the refreshment; but 
(O Father Mathew !) the temptation was generally 
too strong. At times, however, he would rush off 
at once to neighbouring premises. He seemed to 
know that his career of freedom would be short, 
and therefore, on these excursions, endeavoured— 
and I must do him the justice to say—generally 
with success, to eat the greatest quantity of fruit, 
and do the greatest amount of mischief, in the 
shortest given time. In upsetting anything, his 
talents came out very strong. Once I caught him 
on my dinner-table, busily employed in mixing the 
vinegar with the mustard, an operation which he 
effected with the air of a philosopher performing a 
chemical experiment. 

One out of many of his pranks I particularly 
recollect. I heard one day so loud a chatter of 
— and defiance, that I knew at once Babby 

ohn was at liberty. I rushed out of the house 
just in time to see him disappear in the direction 
of a house inhabited by a man of exceedingly 
irascible and litigious temperament. Not a 
moment was to be lost, for | knew that Babby 
John would at once proceed to obnoxious exploits, 
and accordingly I started at full speed in pursuit. 
But I had a considerable distance to go round, and 
the pursued had taken a more direct route. When 
I got to the house, I found all the windows and 
doors closed, the children screaming inside, and 
the owner, whose face was scarlet with fury, 
engaged in filling his pocket with large stones. 
Assuming an air of persuasive humility, I inquired, 
with all the politeness I could muster, wedhes 
he’d seen such a thing as an escaped baboon there 
or thereabouts. 

‘You call’im a baboon, you do?’ he said pant- 
ingly. 

I "sihesiiead deferentially that my description of 
the animal was zoologically correct. 

‘Then,’ he replied, ‘ you may call ’im what you 
like ; but I call ’im’ (the rest of his definition may 
be best described as consisting of various parts of 
speech).—‘ What’s he been ae Be! on? Well, this 
is what he’s been a-doin’ on. He’s been a- 
climbiw’ up the back of my ’ouse, and then a-drop- 
pin’ permiscus on the ’eads of my children as were 
a-playin’ in front of my ’ouse.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said a shrill female voice from the partially 
opened window ; ‘and it’s a mercy and a goodness 
gracious blessin’ if they don’t have fits for the rest 
of their little lives.’ 

‘ May you,’ continued the husband, in answer to 
a question of mine most meekly put—‘ may you 
come in an’ capter of im? No; I’m dashed if 
you may.—What’s he a-doin’ on now? Well, this 
is what he’s a-doin’ on. Why, he’s a-settin’ as un- 
concerned as nothin’ in the back-garding a-rootin’ 
up the inions—What am I a-goin’ to do with ’im? 
Why, I am a-goin’ to kill ’im with these ’ere 
stones.’ 

So saying, he left me, and proceeded to the 
attack. I watched from the road. Babby John 
was fully equal to the occasion ; in fact, he shone. 


He ducked, dived, jumped, and pirouetted in the 
onion-bed ; he ‘disguised fair uature with hard- 
favoured rage ;’ he used a flower-pot as a shield, 
and was critically interested when a stone broke it. 
And finally—but not till the patience and stones 
of his assailant were alike exhausted—he came 
home with an armful of spoils, and was peaceably 
secured. 

The end of Babby John was tragic, though 
strictly in keeping with the tenor of his life. I 
gave him to a pastrycook; and after a week’s 
residence in his new quarters, one night he broke 
loose, and entered burylariously into the shop, with 
intent to commit a felony. The crime produced its 
own punishinent, for the next morning, Babby 
John was found stiff and stark on the floor, having, 
to say the truth, eaten himself to death with tarts, 
His white closed eyelids shewed ghastly in his 
swarthy visage, and his lithe black hands were 
clasped, in the pangs of indigestion, over his dis- 
tended stomach. 

Poor Babby John! He made, as far as appear- 
ances went, a very indifferent corpse. ‘Ile who 
had bent him o’er the dead’ would, in Babby 
John’s case, scarcely be inclined to seek another 
opportunity of doing so. In fact, a ‘late lamented 
one’ of the monkey tribe is not a pleasing object ; 
and therefore, let me seriously advise any intend- 
ing emigrant, who may perchance some day be 
compelled to dine off monkey, not to see his dinner 
before it is cooked and served. Nevertheless, a 
common green monkey baked in a pie with slices 
of bacon is not bad eating. Ezxperto crede. 


IN AN OLD CHURCH. 


Taroven the chancel, quaint and olden, 
Streamed the evening sunlight golden, 
Firing purple pulpit-stair, 

And the aged preacher there. 

Sweet the solemn anthem soared, 

Note on note, and word on word, 
Ringing through the long defiles 

Of the dim and ancient aisles. 


And upon its calm surcease, 

All the air, with inbreathed peace, 
Seemed to gather force, and sway 
Through the temple, either way. 


And the preacher’s tones at length 
Rolled in circuit, gathering strength, 
Swelled around the lofty nave, 

Like a sea-hymn in a cave. 


Echoing from the walls around, 

Psalm and prayer, with sweet rebound— 
Psalm and prayer, and discourse given, 
Passed, or seemed to pass, to heaven. 
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